




HE CONSTRUCTION of these 

iron trails welded the United 
States into one government. * * * 
Without the railroads this country 
would have been organized into 
a number of independent States regarding 
each other as more or less foreign com¬ 
munities. The railroads made the United 
States a practicable proposition, besides 
being the main cause of its development. 
* * * The winning of the West has been 
ascribed to the early trappers, explorers, 
stockmen and settlers, but the real winning 
of the West belongs to the railroads, as 
without transportation only a little devel¬ 
opment of production was possible. This 
is history of the greatest value, which, no 
doubt, the world needs to be taught at 
present more than at any other time in its 
existence." 

— EDWARD QILLETTE. 

in '' Locating The Iron Trail '' 
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{Belongs To Interesting Group 

is of Old Gravity Road, Men Who Lived In Another Sort of Railroad 
World, Occupy Unique Place In Our Employe Family 


service; others there are who are numbered 
among our pensioned employes. 

Byron N. Peck of No. 80 Washington street. 
Carbondale, Pa., retired train haggagemaster, is 
a gravity veteran. Mis service with the Company 
began on January 1. 

__ 1877, and continued 

without interruption un¬ 
til March 1. last, a total 

Pv 

mind and laxly, good 
ngenial 


part, too, occupy an unique place 
annals. The mode of transportatioi 
ment, the physical char¬ 
acteristics of road bed, 
and the customs of that 
service generally, with 
all of which they were 
most familiar, are now 
wholly a matter of his- 
tory either as it is re¬ 
corded in the written 
pago or in the minds of 
men. Few visible traces 
of that primitive road 
over the Moosic moun¬ 
tain, that once connected 
and Hones- 


mixer 


companion, 
tinues to i 


an active 
public affairs 
and in railroad matters 
ill particular, his appear¬ 
ances belie his age of 
sixty-eight years and 
six months and make it 
somewhat difficult to 
think of him as a well- 
seasoned veteran in every 
sense of the word. 

He was born in Hyde 
Park, Scranton, l’a., on 
March 7. 1S57, third 

youngest in a family of 
six sons and two daugh¬ 
ters of John Dwight 
Peek, then general bridge 
builder for the. Delaware. 
Lackawanna and West¬ 
ern Railroad Company, 
but who later became 
interested in the Peck 
Lumber Company of Peckville, Pa., now a sub¬ 
sidiary of the United State* Lumber Company. 
Peckville, it is interesting to know, was named 
after his grandfather, Samuel Peek, who founded 
the lumber business that has contributed so much 


Carbondale 
dale, remain, and, like 
the Grand Army of the 
Republic, the ranks of 
gravity veterans are 
fast thinning. 

Because we know the 
few veterans of that 
who are to be 


Bcrviec 

found among us and ap¬ 
preciate that they once 
lived in another sort of 
railroad world, so to 
speak, we always find it ! 
a privilege to meet them WBi 
and hear their experi¬ 
ences of another day. 

We are not infrequently 
impressed by the fact that they be 
men ns the result of a compelling ambition nnd 
then continued in the work because they found 
it steady and remunerative, and fascinating. 
Seldom do we meet one who, at the close of his 
career, regrets that he did not choose some other 
vocation. Many of these men are still in the 


BYRON N. PECK 
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sessed of an unusually clear mind, is able to read 
and walk as and when he pleases, and is a very 
interesting person. He lives in Hendon, Va., 
but is a frequent visitor in Carbondale and only 
recently spent some time in that city. Of his 
family of ten, only he, one daughter, and the 
son, Byron, are living. 

The railroad became Mr. Peck’s refuge when 
after twelve or fifteen years’ service in the em¬ 
ploy of the Peck Lumber Company, be became 
dissatisfied and decided to try his “ hand ” at 
other things. Up to that time, however, his 
progress had been most encouraging. Beginning 
as a school bov, working in odd hours at the mill, 
he had qualified himself in the work of nearly 
every department and was most adept in the 
handling of the various lathes, planers and other 
machines. At one time he was in charge of the 
sash department. 

He went to the gravity road, of course, for 
there was no other railroad in the valley at that 
time, and gained his first knowledge of the work 
from Abner Amey. a boss runner between Peek- 
ville and Carbondale. Three round trips were 
made daily, coal being hauled in one direction 
and “lights” in the other. The trip from Peek- 
ville was over the E plane on the loaded track 
and continued via the various planes and levels 
to the switchback above Carbondale, and was 
completed over plane 28. William Cl runt was 
the middle runner. 

The boss runners then working out of Peckville, 
as he recalls them, were Richard Derrick. Dave 
Tuttle, Abner Amey, U. S. Thorpe, and Bill 
Babcock, none of whom are living now, and he 
worked with all of these. In all of his years on 
tlie gravity road, however, he never crossed the 
mountain, working only to the switchback and 
to Carbondale. 

In January, 1883. he transferred to the “Val¬ 
ley Road.” as the steam road south of Carbondale 
was at first known to railroad men, and was 
assigned to switching service at Green Ridge. 
The other members of the crew were “ Hirseh ” 
Williams, conductor; “Gene” Hayden, engineer, 
and William McDonald, fireman, and the loco¬ 
motive was the No. 15. All these men, so far as 
he knows, are dead. “ Billy ” Kennedy, who later 
became a passenger conductor, was the next man 
with whom he worked. Their time was occupied 
in making up trains and in handling freight be¬ 
tween Green Ridge and Vine street, Scranton. 

After about a year and a half, he got a mine 
run with “ Ed ” Griner, delivering coal at the 
foot of G. and later was with “ Ed ” Brandt, 
running between Green Ridge and Mill Creek 
(now Hudson). This was about the last of his 
freight work for prior to his retirement he was 
for thirty-two or thirty-three years in passenger 
service, working at first as a trainman with 
Lewis Cook, between Carbondale and Nineveh 


Junction. Then he went into the baggage car 
where, for a time, he was associated with Howard 
O. Knapp on a run from Carbondale to Wilkes- 
Barre. In the years that followed he worked 
with John Harvey, Dave Nicol, and George Chap¬ 
man. His last conductor was “Pete” Dougherty 
on trains Nos. 504, 509, 514 and 519. 

The first passenger uniforms to be worn on 
the “ Valley Road ” were introduced about the 
time he entered passenger service. The coats of 
conductors were of a “ swallow-tail ” cut, while 
those for trainmen were of a double-breasted 
design. The caps were much the same as now. 

Thirty-one years ago he was married to Minnie 
M. VVonnacott of Waymart, Pa., and to them was 
born one daughter, Mrs. Helen Laird who, with 
her husband, shares their home. Since Septem¬ 
ber 23, 1SS5, when he became a charter member 
of the II. A. More Local, No. 157, of Green Ridge, 
lie has been affiliated with the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. He is a member of the 
Knights Templars, Modern Woodmen of America, 
and of the Presbyterian church and The Delaware 
and Hudson Veterans' Association. 


Unique Car Ferries 

A N interesting description of four car ferries 
being built in Japan, for the Japanese 
state railways, for service between Aomori 
on the main land, and Hakodate, Hokkaido, is 
published in Engineering, a British publication, 
which features certain particulars concerning one 
of these ferries which has been delivered, as 
follows: 

The car deck, the main feature of the vessel, 
has two tracks extending the full length of the 
fleck, and a third in the center reaching to the 
funnel casing. It will accommodate a total 
weight of 575 tons of cars and lading, made up 
of twenty 15-ton cars on the full-length tracks, 
and five similar cars on the center tracks. 

the vessel is 300 feet in length over all; 
moulded breadth fifty-two feet, and moulded 
depth twenty-two feet. The loaded draft is fifteen 
feet, and the gross tonnage is 3.461. It can 
accommodate thirty-nine first class passengers in 
state rooms, and 208 second class passengers, 
twenty-eight of whom can be provided with 
berths. There are also accommodations for 648 
third class passengers. 

The propelling machinery includes two sets of 
single reduction geared, impulse steam turbines, 
each having high pressure and low pressure 
cylinders. The maximum estimated shaft horse 
power is 6 000, giving a speed of seventeen knots. 
There are six boilers of flic single-end cylindrical 
coal burning type. 
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jlnot her Step Forward 

ylnnual Meeting of Freight and Ticket Agents’ Association, Held at Hotel Cham¬ 
plain, {Bluff ‘Point, Rated as Excelling All Previous Sessions 


E ACH annual meeting of The Delaware anil 
Hudson Freight and Ticket Agents’ Asso¬ 
ciation. it seems, combines such splendid 
features as to make it appear as eclipsing all 
previous efforts. This may he due, in part, to 
the fact that these meetings are now an estab¬ 
lished institution and as such are eagerly antici¬ 
pated because of the good fellowship and educa¬ 
tional worth they are known to develop. Every 
agent on the system is given an opportunity to 
attend some one or all of the three-dav sessions 
and this year upward of 220 agents and invited 
guests availed themselves of this opportunity. 

Hotel Champlain, at Bluff Point-on-Lake 
Champlain, as in years past, was again the 
meeting place on Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 
September .1, 4 and 5. Situated on a prominence 
of easy access and facing the great expanse of 
beautiful water discovered in 1 BOO by Samuel 
Champlain, navigator and explorer, with the 
rolling contour of the Adirondaeks as a back¬ 
ground, it is a most delightful place to spend 
one’s time as all who have ever been there well 
know. Sports, side trips and other entertainment 
break whatever monotony might otherwise attach 
to the formal transaction of business matters. 

Edward Martin, agent at Cooperstown and 
president of the association, opener! the session 
at 10:30 a. m., on Thursday, September 3. and 
introduced G. »S. Edmonds, superintendent of 
motive power, who won the, close attention of 
all by his intimate description and explanation 
of the workings of the Horatio Allen, as Loco¬ 
motive Xo. 1 -400 was christened some months 
ago. Georoe E. Bates, assistant to the vice- 
president for industrial development, was the 
speaker on Friday morning, taking “Industrial 
Development ” as his subject; while on Saturday 
morning, COLONEL ,T. T. Loree, vice-president and 
general manager, told of conditions in Europe as 
he found them during his recent trip abroad, and 
Superintendent .1. K. McXeillie discussed 
“ Motor Transportation.” 

The fine IS-hole golf course was well patron¬ 
ized each day and in a handicap tournament, 
open to all. Frank C. Reardon, superintendent 
of stores, turned in the best net score. G. D. 
Hughey, superintendent of the Champlain divi¬ 
sion, developed “second best.” and \Y. G. Story, 
general freight agent, was third. The Clock Golf 
tournament, open to agents only, resulted in a 


tie between II. L. Weaver, agent at Lake Placid, 
and -I. H. Wild, agent at Sehenevus, with L. C. 
Rose, agent at Cohleskill, in second place. J. J. 
McNulty, ticket agent at Scranton, and Willis 
Moon, ticket agent at Carbondale, were the only 
ones to turn in scores in the Court Golf tourna¬ 
ment, also open to agents only, and they will be 
awarded the first and second prizes in the order 
named. 

The side trips were diversified and altogether 
of an interesting nature. They included two 
baseball games—the Generals playing the Clinton 
Prison All-Stars in the prison yard at Danne- 
mora on Thursday afternoon, which game they 
lost by a score of 12 to 0. and the 2(ith U. S. 
Infantry team at the Plattsburg barracks, Fri¬ 
day afternoon, where they won, 11 to 5; a visit 
to the Clinton County Agricultural Society Fair 
at Plattsburg: a sight-seeing trip through Au 
Sable chasm, which at any time is a delight and 
an inspiration; and a tour of the famous Heart’s 
Delight farms at Chazy, arranged through the 
courtesy of ('. E. Hamilton. The " Beach of the 
Singing Sands ” where bathing was to lie enjoyed 
from 9 a. m., until (i p. in., was an attraction 
that was not overlooked. 

Entertainment features arranged by memliers 
of The Delaware and Hudson Athletic Association 
rounded out a well-tilled day and were of a 
character that was pleasing to all. These were 
presented in the Louis XVI Ball Room where 
the Hotel Champlain orchestra was in attendance, 
on Thursday and Friday evenings. First on the 
program was a Id-man minstrel offering arranged 
by Charles Rhutz of the Car department at 
Colonic. T. A. Heminway. divisional car fore¬ 
man. was the interlocutor, and the remainder of 
the cast, all of whom were characteristically 
attired in minstrel costumes of red and green 
frocks with gold trimmings, and white trousers 
and socks, included Paul Clickner. John Crow¬ 
ley, and William Litner. basses; Peter Hef- 
feiin, Charles Rhutz, and Tommy Giliika. bari¬ 
tones; James Britton, second tenor; .John Iyeeke 
and William Sheehan, first tenors; and Walter 
Melius. Dan Foley. William Green and Eddie 
Dillon, end men. The specialties were presented 
by William McDermott and Russell Watson, 
impersonators; a school day sketch by Billy 
Ford, and a comic monologue by Freii Jones, a 
trainman. An orchestra combining members of 
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the Car department orchestras at Colonie and 
Green Island directed by E. C. LaPebche, assist¬ 
ant supervisor of wage and working agreements, 
at the piano, played throughout the presentation 
of this part of the program. The other members 
were John Kowalski, trombone; Joe Davis, cor¬ 
net; Charles Rhtjtz, violin; and Sonny Smith, 
drums. 

Two three-round boxing bouts brought into ac¬ 
tion Walter and Bob Hodge of Oneonta, the six 
and eight-year-old sons of Louis Hodge, a train¬ 
man, who never fail to win the approval of on¬ 
lookers, their poise, defense and foot-work being 
of the “ big ring ” order. Interest in this par¬ 
ticular bout was increased) by the appearance of 
Louis, Jr., a younger brother, who took his place 
in one corner as a second and conducted himself 
much like a veteran. At the conclusion of the 
bout, the father met all three in a “ Battle Royal ” 
in which there was action aplenty. The other 
bout was between Andrew Sidlack, planing mill 
apprentice, and Ralph Ross, car repairer, both of 
the Carbondale shop forces. 

Motion pictures showed a working model of 
the “ Stourbridge Lion,” the first locomotive to 
run on rails in this country, which made its 
initial trip at Honesdale, on our gravity road, 
August 8, 1S29, with Horatio Allen at the 
throttle; the christening of the “Horatio Allen” 
(Locomotive No. 1400) ; and the Car Building 
Contest held at Oneonta on May 8, 1924. “Wild 
Papa,” a Hal Roach presentation, and “ The Iron 
Mule,” a comedy with Al. St. John, other movies, 
concluded these entertainments. 

Much of the success of the meeting may be 
credited to the work of the members of the 
reception and entertainment committees which 
were organized as follows: Reception—J. F. 
Costello, chairman; II. E. Morgan, J. H. Fer- 
rey, C. H. Kemp, II. A. Otis, E. J. Brenner, 
II. C. Becker, W. A. Little, W. W. Cooper, and 
L. E. Waters; Entertainment—J. E, Roberts, 
chairman; II. I). Chamberlain, F. L. Hanlon, 
and G. D. Hughey. 


“ Qod, Qive Us <5Ken ” 

G OD, give us men ; the time demands, 

Strong minds, great hearts. 

True faith and willing hands. 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy: 

Men who possess patience and a will; 

Men of honor; men who will not lie. 

Men who can stand before the demagogue 
And condemn his treacherous influence without 
winking. 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking. 

For while the rabble, with their thumb-worn creeds, 
Their large pretensions and their little deeds. 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo! freedom weeps, 

Strife rules the world, and waiting Justice sleeps. 

— Selected. 


&£ot a Fair Return Yet 

EVER in the history of the railroads in 
this or any other country,” remarks R. H. 
Aishton, president of the American Railway 
Association, “ has transportation been so efficient 
as it is or has been in the United States during 
the past two years. That is one side of the 
story. There is, however, another side, and it 
should receive the serious consideration of the 
people. Notwithstanding an enormous expendi¬ 
ture of capital to provide efficient and better 
operation; notwithstanding economies secured 
by the railways in every direction, bringing 
about lower costs of transportation, together 
with a tremendous reduction in the leaks through 
loss and damage, through which economies the 
cost of transportation has been reduced, and 
reductions in rates passed on to the shippers 
approximating $600,000,000 per year under the 
rates prevailing in 1920, in spite of all these 
things, the net earning of the railroads as a 
whole have not yet come up to the amount 
designated as a fair return by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.” 


Qroup Insurance Qains Favor 

G ROUP Insurance is steadily winning favor 
among our employes. The announcement 
of added and increased benefits, without 
additional cost to the employe, made in The 
Bulletin of September 1, last, and in other ways, 
was of such a nature as to at once court greater 
appreciation of the plan. Not a day goes by but 
what some home is made brighter, even in the 
dark hours of death, or the burden of some em¬ 
ploye, who by reason of sickness or accident is 
unable to fill his place of regular employment, 
is lightened by the application of one option or 
another. 

The scope of the plan recently was extended 
to include the employes of the Lake George 
Steamboat Company and The Champlain Trans¬ 
portation Company, subsidiary lake boat linos, 
and the manner in which it was received was 
heartily encouraging. Out of a combined total 
force of 116, 114 subscribed for full coverage. 


Mall Clerk ‘R'tireJ 

Charles W. Burlingame of Voorheesville, 
N. Y., has retired after having spent thirty-six 
years as a railway mail clerk on our Susquehanna 
division. He entered the service of the Govern¬ 
ment on May 16, 1889, having previously been a 
reporter on the Albany Evening Journal, and has 
worked continuously between Albany und Bing¬ 
hamton ever since. He is sixty-two years old. 
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NEW ' ARCH-DECK " TYPE COACH 


View Coach Design Popular 

Shop Forces at Oneonla Rebuild Four Coaches Into Modern Smoking Cars That Win 
Quick Approval of Matrons and Railroad Men, Generally 


S OMETHING entirely new in passenger 
coach design, so far as the railroads of 
the east generally are concerned, has been 
developed at our Oneonta shops where recently 
there have been turned out three vestibuled 
smoking cars of the “ arch-deck ” type, better 
known in railroad parlance as “turtle-back” 
(tars. Greater safety, lighter weight, more per¬ 
fect sanitation, and better ventilating and light¬ 
ing facilities have been sought and realized as 
all who have had occasion to patronize one of 
these cam well appreciate, and so the innovation 
has been accorded the ready and enthusiastic 
approval of railroad men and of the traveling 
public. 

Cars like these are commonly used in Europe 
and in the western sections of our country. Eew. 
however, have made their appearance in the 
cast. The roads that are now experimenting in 
their use, the same as The Delaware and Hudson, 
are the Philadelphia and Reading, the New York. 
New Haven and Hartford, and the Boston and 
Albany. 

The reconversion was a real mechanical prob¬ 
lem for the men with whom it was entrusted, 
the cars selected being of the “ clere-story ” type, 
wherein the ventilation was regulated through 
the opening and closing of deck sash, and having 
wooden underframes. To alter the design meant 
to rebuild each car. The old and new numbers 
are as follows: The No. 191, becomes the No. 


310; No. 187, the No. :117; No. 194, the No. 318; 
and No. 189. the No. 319. In the reconverted 
cars, steel underframes have been installed, ends 
reinforced with steel to make them non-telescop¬ 
ing, and trucks secured to the coach body by 
means of a lock-devised center pin; all these 
improvements having been made in the interests 
,,f greater safety. 

It is above the letter lmards, however, where 
I he most radical change in a heretofore standard 
design, has been wrought. That part of the 
roof containing the deck sash has been entirely 
done away with and in its stead there is a one- 
piece roof having a gracefully curved surface, 
unbroken, except for twelve protruding Utility 
ventilators. The roof proper is of the ordinary 
wood and canvas combination, low and snugly 
fitted over arched steel carlines. 

Inside, an atmosphere of most pleasing effect 
has been created. The light is better than that 
ever to be obtained in coaches of an older type, 
the unbroken surface of the ceiling, finished in 
pure white, greatly contributing to this by day, 
while at night an indirect electric lighting system, 
which supplants the old Pintsch gas lights, ap¬ 
pears to fulfill every need. All seats are com¬ 
fortably upholstered in imitation Spanish leather. 

The heating and ventilating systems are of the 
latest approved design. The heat is of the vapor 
order, automatically controlled by electrical 
(Concluded on Page 14) 
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Let’s Taboo the By-Play 

O UT of the net operating income of last 
year anil of this year not a penny will be 
paid in interest on railroad bonds or in 
dividends on railroad stock which docs not owe 
its existence to the increase in efficiency wrought 
by the railroads since 11120. Neither did any 
shipper pay a lower freight rate in 1925 than he 
paid in 1921 that did not owe the possibility of 
this reduction to this same increase in efficiency. 
More than this, no shipper or traveler can look 
forward to ultimately lower rates in the future 
except by permitting the railroads to earn ade¬ 
quate compensation for the new capital required 
to maintain this march. Equally, the standard 
of wages of railroad employes can be maintained 
only through the same process. 

There can be no doubt about the truth of these 
statements. The facts are most conclusive. On 
the one hand there is the limitation of five and 
three-quarter per cent, that the railroads may 
earn upon the Interstate Commerce Commission's 
minimum tentative valuation as of 1920. which 
never as yet has been realized, and on the other 
hand, growing tax levies, increasing costs of 
materials and supplies, and every item of ex¬ 
pense on the upgrade. Greater operating effi¬ 
ciency continues to be the fort of the railroads 
in their fight to ward off possible bankruptcy. 
Already, the western roads, unable longer to bear 
up under their great financial strains, are asking 
for permission to increase their freight rates. 

Even the railroad employe is not excepted. His 
wage status, too, is entirely dependent upon this 
efficiency the development of which has been so 
marked during the past five years. If for no 
other than a selfish reason, employes should bend 
every effort toward cooperating with manage¬ 
ment in its efforts to eliminate waste, reduce 


expenses and improve service generally. As a 
matter of fact, no selfish motives should be al¬ 
lowed to be a part of such cooperation. Railroad 
employes appreciating that as in all other lines 
of endeavor they either share the benefits or 
suffer the losses as their employer either prospers 
or fails, should cooperate freely and generously 
toward attaining the ends sought by the railroads 
in their uphill tight for a successful and prosper¬ 
ous existence. It is only by so doing that they 
may hope for better things or even the possibility 
of retaining those which they now enjoy. 


Depot c Uall( 

I've been down to th’ depot, Ma, a kind o' snoopin’ 
'round 

To see th’ folks a-comin’ In an’ watch th' outward- 
bound. 

An' what impressed me most, I guess, was things 
til, folks would say— 

Til’ depot talk of years ago is still th' same today : 
’’ Be sure an’ write ! 

Come back ag’in ; 

Now make that boy 
Keep his head in !” 

'Twas good to hear them talkin', Ma. fer they 
brought back to me 

Til’ old Accommodation Train an’ folks we'd liear 
an’ see. 

It made me think of you, my dear, an’ how you’d 
al ways say 

Th' same things to th’ children each time they went 

” Now you be good 
An’ don't get sick, 

But if you do 

Send for me quick!" 

Til’ wimmin lose their tickets, Ma, just like they 
did •[' yore— 

Still blockade other passengers with luggage in 
th’ door. 

They stand around an' mumble stuff no one can 
understand, 

Till some one comes along an’ sees th’ ticket in 
their hand : 

’’ I knowed I'd bought 
Th’ pesky thing— 

Next time I’ll tie 
It to a string!” 

Folks still are Just as human, Ma, as ever I 
suppose, 

Tlieyre glad to welcome company—but gladder 
when it goes! 

At least you’d judge so by their talk when guests 
have gone away, 

As—tuned to farewell weepin'—you will hear th’ 
home folks say : 

" ’Twas quite a job 
To git them on— 

But, thank th’ Lord, 

At last they're gone!" 

—William llerschell, in the Indianapolis .Vctcs. 


Two possibilities for success arc always open 
to every man—hard work and wise economy. Any 
sane and normal individual—the average man— 
can at any and all times supply both of these 
possibilities, anti succeed to win a place for him¬ 
self, a living, which is at least comfortable, if not 
comfortable and prosperous al the same time. 

- A. Hash. Whkei.kr. 
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Hydroelectric Development 

Hydroelectric Development Projects Have, In Many Instances, Afforded Excellent 
Vote-Getting Material For the Political Plants of Party Aspirants 

(Continued from Last Issue.) 


I T was inevitable that the politicians should 
seize upon this situation as a vote solicitor, 
and they have and now are working it to the 
limit. 

The fact that the Great Falls of the Potomac, 
within fifteen miles of the dome of the capital, 
still remain undeveloped, though often investi- 
Ferry development 


gated, 

and that 

the McCall’s 

in the great 

Susque- 

lianna 

river, not much 

furthe 

away, 

was a 

sorry 

financial 

venture 

until 

tied up 

to the 

steam 

stations 

of the 

Baltimore Public Service, 

have 

ai'ricd no 

lessons. 

An 

explanation may 

some 

time be 

n order 


Life’s 'Uest 


There's only one method of meetln' 
life’s test ; 

Jes’ keep on a-strivin' an' hope for 
the best; 

Don’t give up the ship an’ quit in 
dismay; 

'Cause hammers are thrown when 
you’d like a bouquet. 

This world would be tiresome, we’d 
all get the blues 

If all the folks in it jest held the 
same views; 

So finish your work, show the best of 
your skill, 

Some folks won’t like it, but other 
folks will. 

— Selected. 


from whoever is respon¬ 
sible for putting in about 
double the turbine capac¬ 
ity that ordinary busi¬ 
ness consideration would 
call for on a river of the 
small low-water (low, or 
that business concerns 
have put in proportional 

lo (low elsewhere on the Tennessee river and on 
neighboring streams. There is a strong suspicion 
that this great Muscle Shoals development was 
mainly the result of lack of information and of 
diligent propaganda, of a desire to “ help the 
South,”—sending good money after bad while 
hoping to find cheap fertilizer at the end of a 
rainbow. The, nitrogen research bureau of the 
Federal Government, with the vast sums they 
have spent on research, should lie able soon to 
clear the fog that now surrounds the relation 
of cheap fertilizer to water power. The San 
Francisco City Government recently has gone on 
record—13 to 2—in favor of municipal distribu¬ 
tion of 40.000 II. P. of I letch Heteliy power, 
with but small understanding of what this would 
cost; of the influence of varying loads; or the 
requirements of steam reserve in the city; or the 
needs of interconnection for emergency service; 
or of how all these could be accomplished in the 
best interests of all concerned. 

California, at last year's elections, was shaken 
more than by any earthquake over the question 


of whether or no the state should bind itself for 
500 millions of dollars for development or acqui¬ 
sition and distribution of hydro electric power, 
and although this was defeated two to one the 
same question may be expected soon to come up 
again. 

There are also several schemes for bringing 
power into Boston out of Canada, from the St. 

Lawrence river near the 

_ ____I Long Sault, from the 

Ottawa river close to its 
confluence with the St. 
Lawrence, from the Sa¬ 
guenay development at 
Grand Discharge and 
from points even farther 
back. And then there, is 
the grandiose scheme of 
Secretary Hoover for the 
erection of steam super¬ 
power stations in the 
coal region, the character 
of which may be judged 
liv his ridiculous assump¬ 
tion that “ more than 
forty per cent of the 
railroad mileage in these 
eastern territories could be electrified at sub¬ 
stantial economies of operation.” 

And finally a great propaganda is being pro¬ 
moted for the darning and deepening of the 
St. Lawrence for the double purpose of the pas¬ 
sage of ocean-going wheat ships from the Atlantic 
to Lake Superior, and the development of vast 
quantities of water power. By cleverly working 
up sentiment in favor of the project among the 
farmers of the west and of Western Canada and 
of the users of power in New England, it may 
possibly be put over. As a matter of fact ocean¬ 
going craft could not, with economy, go to the 
Lakes. If a canal is usable, it need not be of 
greater depth than twenty-one feet, bringing the 
lake craft to tidewater. Further, the entire lake 
navigation is standardized on twenty-one feet in 
the harbors, on the sills of the Sault Ste. Marie 
locks, the Limekill crossing of the Detroit river 
and the St, Mary’s flats canal. Since the price 
of wheat from all over the world practically is 
fixed in Liverpool, the farmers hope that with 
the cheapened transportation thereby given, and 
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with no tolls, this increased facility and reduced 
cost of shipment would give them a ten per cent 
increase in the selling price of their wheat in the 
home market. Obviously, if the taxpayers at 
large of the two countries are willing to foot all 
the bills, and omit all ship tolls, in addition 
to increasing the price of bread for their own 
people, in proportion as the farmer gets nearer 
the Liverpool price*for wheat, it may be put over, 
as strange things have happened. 

Our only really large supplies of water for 
hydroelectric use are in the St. Lawrence valley, 
the Southern Appalachians and the extreme 
northwest—Washington, Oregon, etc—and these 
sources are now so far from the market as to 
be largely unavailable. 

The full efficiency of the hydraulic turbine is 
not realized by six per cent. The division of 
expense between generation and transmission 
locates about twenty per cent in transmission and 
in this there are also large losses. The hope for 
economy, therefore, in generation and transmis¬ 
sion is in the extent to which a loss of about 
sixteen per cent may be reduced. 

The fact that the best reciprocating steam en¬ 
gines take out or deliver only about sixteen per 
cent of the energy in the fuel, the best of the 
recent giant steam turbines only eighteen to 
nineteen per cent, and the internal combustion 
engine perhaps at its best less than forty per 
cent, offers plenty of scope for fame and fortune 
and for that joy of conquest which is irresistible. 

If the two methods of producing and trans¬ 
mitting power start on even terms, the hydraulic 
turbine has only sixteen opportunities of further 
economy while the steam reciprocating engine 
has eighty-four opportunities of producing 
economy. Obviously the chances of the latter for 
producing improvement are as six to one. 

But there seems no reasonable prospect of the 
costs of power being reduced. Practically all 
the advantages growing out of the development 
of the past fifty years have accrued to labor and 
the general consumer. Nor is this likely to be 
changed in the future. We shall scarcely see 
power generally sold more cheaply than it was 
on the Merrimac river a half century ago. 

It has now been twenty-eight years since Mr. 
George S. Morison, President of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, delivered his presi¬ 
dential address on the “ New Epoch in Civiliza¬ 
tion Opened by the Manufacture of Power.” The 
advance of human kind from animal instinct, 
through savagery and barbarism, to civilization, 
had resulted successively from the use of fire, 
from the invention of the bow and arrow, the 
invention of pottery, the domestication of animals, 
and the manufacture of bronze and iron, until the 
epoch of civilization began with the invention of 
a written language, which stored up the obser¬ 


vation and experience of one for the benefit of 
all who followed; and so now he emphasized a 
new and far-reaching epoch of civilization had 
begun with the manufacture of power, increasing 
the power of the hand of man almost without 
limit, and making neighbors of all the world. 
He argued that, though then more than 150 years 
old, this new epoch had hardly begun, and since 
his time the advance has gone on with a stride 
that has far oustripped even his vision. 

It is one of the outstanding features of the 
so-called capitalistic system by * which this 
development has been made that while the con¬ 
tributory effort of management und capital be¬ 
comes greater and greater, their reward grows 
relatively less and less; and that while the 
contribution that labor is called upon to make 
becomes less and less, its reward grows relatively 
larger and larger. 

Nothing heretofore said touches the cost of 
distribution and production since they are com¬ 
mon to both the hydroelectric and the steam 
generation of power. 

The electric boiler has become an economic 
possibility for absorbing surplus power until 
profitable customers can be found. With coal 
at $5 per ton the equivalent power price would 
have to be about $650 per 24-hour II. P. per year, 
or less than the mere interest, exclusive of 
maintenance, on an irreducible minimum cost of 
maintenance. For heat processes, as for example 
pulp-wood digesters, the 24-hour demand is 
common, und for such all year-round day-and- 
night work the electric boiler may be a great 
help in meeting interest charges during the early 
years. The hydro power could hardly enter the 
general competition and earn dividends on a 
twenty-seven per cent annual load factor, which 
corresponds to eight hours’ use daily for 300 
working days per year, unless coal was costing 
more than $40 per ton. 

At the Toronto, Canada, meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, held 
in August, 1924, Professor Howe, in commenting 
on electrical efficiency, said, “ It is remarkable 
that the first great application of electric power 
should have been for the production of electric 
light, since it is probably the least efficient of 
all its applications. The overall efficiency of a 
small power station supplying a lighting load and 
having, therefore, a very poor load factor, would 
not be greater than about six per cent from 
coal to switchboard, the steam engine being, of 
course, the principal offender. Of the total 
power supplied to and radiated from a carbon- 
filament lamp, not more than about two per cent 
is radiated as light, so that the overall efficiency 
from coal to light is two per cent of six per cent, 
which means that of every ton of coal burned at 
the power station with the object of producing 
(Concluded on Page 12) 
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Railway Reminiscences 

Courtesies Extended Group of English Railroad Officials Who Toured This Country 
in 1881, Impressed Them Equally as Much as Did Our Advanced Practices 

l Continued from Last Issue.) 


T HE plan of whip-cord pendant gauges as 
warning to the brakemen who travel on 
the freight car roofs when entering tunnels 
was not applicable in this country, but a trial 
was given to it at a low foot-bridge in Carlisle 
Station as a warning to men attending to 
roof lamps on the carriage tops; its advantages 
were not appreciated. 

“ The plan of pneumatic actuation of signal and 
point levers was not in use at the time of our 
visit—indeed, raised and concentrated signal 
boxes were very few, and very far between, at 
that time. 

“ I was indebted to Mr. F. 11. Clarke, of the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Omaha Rail¬ 
road, and to his confrere, Mr. A. V. 11. Carpenter, 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Rail¬ 
road, for much information and a complete set 
of forms for the system of baggage checking for 
long journeys and interchange between lines. 

“ During our journey occasional questions 
arose as to the hour of the day, local time and 
the railway time not infrequently differing. As 
the railway has, in England, been the great 
promulgator of Greenwich time as a standard 
for the whole country, so in America, the railway 
authorities have settled the standard time for 
the broad expanse of country from ocean to 
ocean. Dating from November, 1883, four sepa¬ 
rating divisions have been adopted—' Eastern 
Time,* ‘ Central Time,’ ‘ Mountain Time,’ Pa¬ 
cific Time ’— and the dividing points are all 
given in the Travellers’ Official Guide, showing 
the times adopted by the various railroads. 

“ It is impossible to over estimate the kindness 
and attention shown to us by the representatives 
of the American and Canadian railways, and 
other public bodies in connection with this trip. 
It was, of course, to a large extent the name and 
popularity of the Duke of Sutherland which led 
to this display of attention. As an amusing 
reflex of the popular enthusiasm shown towards 
His Grace in some towns, we heard that the 
Duke’s piper (who was with us in Canada), 
when viewing the Falls of Niagara, inquired 
whether it was always like this or had it been 
specially put on for the Duke! On our journeys 
our specific hotel address was not at all times 
known—a telegram addressed ‘ With the Duke’s 
party ’ was sufficient. One telegraphist, however. 


probably hearing of the Duke’s mineral wealth, 
sent a communication addressed to the Duke of 
Sulphurland! 

“ The task I had to perform from time to time 
in acting as intermediary between our party and 
the railway authorities brought me into close and 
friendly relation with very many of the officers 
of the lines, and it was impossible not to be 
impressed with the bright intelligence of these 
men. and their rapid appreciation of new ideas. 
With many of them I have kept in touch for years, 
Some of them from time to time have visited 
England on their trip to the continent, and it has 
afforded pleasure to our Directors to extend to 
them similar courtesies, for travelling in this 
country, to those we received in America. 

“ The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
been accustomed, at intervals, to send over some 
of their rising officers to keep themselves au 
eourant with all the improvements Crewe and 
Wolverton were able to show in rail manufacture, 
engine construction, signalling, or carriage build¬ 
ing. Two of their officers, Mr. Cox and Mr. 
Wilson, were over the line for three weeks in 
1882,. the year after our visit. 

“The Mr. Vanderbilts, Mr. Frank Thomson, 
Mr. Cassatt, Mr. Griscome, Mr. Thomas N. Ely, 
Mr. Charles K. Pugh, Mr. John Newell, Mr. 
Wilkins, of Baltimore, Mr. Myers of Richmond, 
Mr. Miller (patentee of the ‘Miller’ Coupling 
Platform), Mr. George Westinghouse arc among 
those who have visited us, some passing through 
as tourists, some more intent on acquiring infor¬ 
mation as to railway progress. With all whom 
I have had occasion to correspond, I have found 
the same ready willingness to impart information 
as I experienced personnally in the States. Time 
has thinned the ranks of my correspondents sadly, 
and the places held by Mr. Frank Thomson, Mr. 
Rutter, Mr. Towcey, Mr. Merrill, Mr. Newell, 
Mr. Marvin llughett. and many others are held 
now by others unknown, for the most part, to me. 

“ Shortly after my return from America, prob¬ 
ably in consequence of the criticism I had made 
as to the insecurity of railway transit at level 
crossings in the States of one line by another, I 
received from Mr. Frank Thomson the plan of 
such a crossing existing in the town of Elizabeth, 
in New Jersey, where tall buildings had risen up 
on both sides of the crossing, which was not a 
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railway crossing only, but a busy carting 
thoroughfare in two separate directions. It was 
sent as a puzzle, anti I had to return the papers, 
stating that short of a very costly diversion of 
lines (the only remedy) I could suggest no better 
course than that they had adopted of bringing 
the trains by signals to a dead stand, and passing 
them over the crossing under the direction of a 
flagman. 

“Another communication reached me some 
years afterwards from railway representatives in 
America; early in the year 1893, prior to the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, I was invited by the 
Committee of the World's llailway Commerce 
Congress, at Chicago, held under the auspices 
of the World’s Congress Auxiliary of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, to send them a paper on 
‘ the influence of railways upon the settlement 
and development of new countries.’ Mr. (1. R. 
Blanchard was chairman of the committee. Mr. 
Horace It. Robert the secretary. In my commu¬ 
nication I told them that I could not imagine a 
more inappropriate selection! All my life had 
been connected with busy districts and railways 
in complete organization. Not wishing to dis¬ 
appoint the committee. I communicated with two 
gentlemen whose lot had led them to deal with 
railways in somewhat undeveloped countries. Mr. 
Livesey, of the Narrow Gauge Welsh Line, and 
subsequently of the Donegal Railway in Ireland; 
and Mr. Morrison, who had at one time been 


chief assistant to Mr. John Anderson of the Cal¬ 
lander and Oban Line, and subsequently General 
Manager of the Algeciras Railway near Gibraltar. 
With their remarks, incorporated as separate 
papers, I put together a communication on the 
somewhat uncongenial subject of the development 
of lailway in new countries.” 

(The End.) 

Hydroelectric Development 

(Continued from Page 10) 

light all but about three pounds was lost as 
heat at various stages of the transformation. 
Even now, with an up-to-date steam plant and 
gas-tilled lamps, the overall efficiency from coal 
to light is not equivalent to more than forty to 
sixty pounds of coal out of each ton.” (The 
long ton of 2,210 pounds is used in these 
calculations.) 

(The End.) 

When the ‘Crain Was “Due 

Passenger (to negro porter while on trgin for 
New York)—"What time do we get to New York, 
George ?’’ 

Porter—“We is due to get there at 1:15, unless 
you has set your watch by eastern time, which 
would make it 2 :15. Then of eo’se, if you is goin’ 
by daylight savings time, it would be 3:15, unless 
we is an hour an’ fifty minutes late—which we is." 

—Life. 



America’s latest triumph in railroading—the new Chicago Union station (shown above) — 
is now open to the traveling public. This great terminal of a classical Roman design, 
wrought in Indiana limestone and with walls of marble imported from Travertino, Italy, is 
a thing of beauty and durability. It comprises two units—the main building containing the 
waiting room of 26,500 square feet, ticket office, restaurant, lunch room and similar con¬ 
veniences. and the train concourse building—connected by a wide passageway and lobby under 
Canal street, and is shared by the Pennsylvania, the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul , and, the Chicago and Alton railroads. 
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When Railroads Were Welcome 


I T is interesting in tliis day to look back some 
fifty years or more to a time when railroads 
were still an innovation in the transportation 
field, and note the unbounded enthusiasm that 
marked the opening of a new line or the inaugu¬ 
ration of some special service. Events such as 
these not infrequently occasioned holiday celebra¬ 
tions in which the celebrity of the nation and 
people generally, took part. 

In this respect, the opening of the Erie from 
the ocean to the Great Lakes was most notable. 
New York and buffalo, up to that time, had been 
connected by an aggregation of ramshackle roads 
of many gages. The completion of the first great 
trunk line, five hundred miles in length, was .the 
signal, therefore, for something unusual in the 
way of celebrations. 

At 8 a. m.. May 14, 1851, (lie first through 
train pulled out of Piermont. A second section 
followed at 8:07. The guests included President 
Millard Fillmore, Daniel Webster, then secretary 
of state; John .1. Crittenden, attorney general; 
W. C. Graham, secretary of the navy; W. K. 
Hall, postmaster general; and some three hundred 
other distinguished men, President Benjamin 
Loder and other officers and directors of the com¬ 
pany. President Fillmore was aboard the first 
section, while Webster was comfortably seated in 
a rocking chair on a flat car in the train following. 

Cheering crowds and booming cannon welcomed 
the travellers at every station en route, and there 
was much of oratory on the part of the more 
distinguished guests whenever the time permitted, 
speeches being made from a flat ear attached to 
the rear of each train for that particular purpose. 
Another flat car had been assigned to an official 
who had been designated to receive flags for, by 


some singular coincidence, the feminine inhabi¬ 
tants at every one of the more than sixty stations 
between Piermont and Dunkirk had conceived the 
idea that it would be as original as it was appro¬ 
priate to present to the Management of the road 
a flag of their own make as the first train passed 
through to_ the Lakes. Where stops were not 
scheduled the train slowed down to permit the 
flag officer to scoop up the proffered banner. 

Elmira, the end of the first day’s run, was 
reached at 7 p. m. A national salute was fired 
in honor of President Fillmore and there followed 
an imposing procession to escort the President to 
one hotel and Webster to another, and later two 
banquets were served. All night long enthusi¬ 
astic crowds filled the streets and hospitality was 
unbounded. Many citizens on all other occasions 
staid and sober men. grew hilarious as the night 
wore on. 

On the following morning, Thursday, May 15, 
the journey to Dunkirk was continued at 0:30 
o clock. The happenings of the day previous were 
repeated all along the way, and the trains were 
escorted into Dunkirk, at 4:30 p. m., under a 
canopy of intertwined flags of the United States, 
England and France. A procession, headed by a 
band, led to a barbecue for which the whole 
countryside had been preparing for weeks. It 
was a most sumptuous affair for which had been 
provided two oxen, ten sheep, and a hundred 
fowls; bread in loaves ten feet long and two feet 
wide, barrels of cider, tanks of coffee, unlimited 
quantities of ham, corned beef, tongue and sau¬ 
sage. pork and beans in vessels holding fifty 
gallons each, and vast quantities of clam chowder. 

This was typical of the attitude of the people 
toward the railroads a half century ago. 


Flays Superstitious Beliefs 


S CIENTIFIC truths are doing much to im¬ 
prove our health problems, in the opinion 
of Dr. William L. Munson, district health 
officer for the State of New York, particularly 
so far os they are serving to dispel superstitious 
beliefs in which many people too often place their 
faith. These beliefs he places in two classes, 
major and minor. The former he declares to be 
of a vicious nature because of the harm they 
may cause, while the latter holds to be only in¬ 
nocent imaginations belief in which ipay harm 
only the intelligence. Seeking to tear apart some 
of the favorite superstitions in respect to health, 


in a recent radio talk from \YGY, he counselled 
as follows: 

“ Have you ever heard that wearing amber 
beads about the neck will prevent goitre? We 
know that to prevent this condition the iodine 
content of your food must be correct—the beads 
work only when this item is attended to. 

“ Have you ever heard that typhoid fever arose 
from the mists from swamps, sewers or decaying 
animal matter and that turpentine and loaf 
sugar will prevent the disease? We know that 
this disease is caused by a small germ which gets 
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into our systems in our food und drink and that 
it can be prevented by vaccination. 

“ Has anyone ever tried to make you believe 
that onions externally and internally will pre¬ 
vent smallpox? Belief in such foolishness may 
lead to death from this disease, while the simple 
and sure procedure of vaccination will prevent it. 

“ Has salt pork applied to puncture wounds of 
the foot ever been recommended to you to pre¬ 
vent tetanus or lockjaw? There is a way to 
prevent lockjaw and that is by injection of 
tetanus antitoxin immediately after such an 
injury. 

“ Have you ever heard that burdock leaves 
placed upon the abdomen for inflammation in 
that portion of the anatomy would bring happy 
results? This method of treatment is a very 
poor substitute for an operation should the cause 
of inflammation be appendicitis. 

“ Belief in these vicious superstitions may 
cause a death that could be prevented if a phy¬ 
sician had been consulted in the beginning. 


ZA(_ew Coach 

< Continued 

means either for yard or road conditions, at an 
average mean temperature of 70 degrees. Venti¬ 
lation is maintained through a very natural 
process, a “ breathing ” or intake and exhaust 
system in which the air supply is obtained 
through the doors and windows and passed out 
through the ventilators in the roof. A worthy 
feature of this system is that the ventilators are 
equipped with a metal sash which may be oper- 


“ The minor or innocent superstitions are for 
the most part interesting because they are funny. 
It is difficult to understand how one can believe 
that shaving the upper lip will weaken the eyes, 
or that eating carrots will give one the virtue of 
courage. A person must have a plentiful supply 
of credulity to believe that wearing a bag of 
assafetida about the neck will prevent com¬ 
municable diseases. What kind of thinking per¬ 
mits one to believe that carrying a hazel nut in 
the hip pocket will cure sciatica or that the pos¬ 
session of a potato eye or wearing copper filings 
in the shoes will prevent rheumatism? Is there 
any sense in the belied that the application of a 
wedding ring is good treatment for a stye or 
that putting a key down the back of a person 
with the nose bleed will stop it? Isn’t it equally 
absurd to believe that the first rain water in 
May will cure inflamed eyes? 

“These silly beliefs and superstitions are one 
and all the relics of a time when people believed 
in witchcraft. Such ludicrous ideas about health 
and disease ean not stand in the light of modern 
scientific medicine.” 


Design Popular 

from l’age 7) 

ated at will by means of a small lever and 
thereby safeguard against the entrance of rain 
and dirt, also that the possibilities of objection¬ 
able draughts have been reduced to a minimum 
heretofore unknown. 

All details of design were worked out and all 
mechanical work performed by our employes in 
consultation with and under the supervision of 
G. W. Ditmobe, master car builder. 



INTERIOR NEW " ARCH-DECK " TYPE COACH. (In.ert) BEFORE REBUILDING 
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Clicks from the Rails 


"Che Station 's Tlolllng Storehouse 

In times of normal business 
activity, the railroads of the 
United States carry dally ap¬ 
proximately three and a half 
million tons of freight. The 
estimated value of these com¬ 
modities in transit every day 
is placed at several million 
dollars. 

While no one knows witli 
any degree of accuracy how 
long on the average this great 
storehouse of wealth is locked 
under car seals, it is quite evi¬ 
dent that it represents capital 
tied up and temporarily non¬ 
productive. 

Therefore, the railroad is 
more than a mere physical car¬ 
rier. It is a temporary banker 
for its patrons, as it is daily 
the custodian of a considerable 
part of the nation's credit. In 
proportion to the facility and 
dependability with which freight 
is moved, this credit is released 
and capital again permitted to 
function. 

Elisha Lee, 

Vice-President, Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


Jl " Red Capa, " Scholarship 

Each “Red Cap" in the 
Pennsylvania station in New 
York City, has pledged himself 
to contribute a dollar a year 
toward an annual scholarship of 
$200 to be awarded to the son 
of a station porter having the 
highest meritorious marks in 
English, mathematics, history 
and chemistry. Five applicants 
may. compete for this scholar¬ 
ship and the successful one will 
be given the $200 with which 
to enter college and a similar 
amount each year until he com¬ 
pletes his course. It is planned 
to make this a permanent insti¬ 
tution. 


Wire Soloes Loading Problems 

Wire, when used for binding 
together the contents of a 
freight car, thereby eliminating 
bracing, has been found to re¬ 
duce appreciably the shocks 
resulting from the rough handl¬ 
ing of cars. Any blow or shock 
to which the car may be sub¬ 
jected, Instead of being concen¬ 
trated against two or three con¬ 
tainers, is distributed through¬ 
out the entire load which be¬ 
cause of its flexible staying is 
permitted to shift slightly. 


Find Your Class 

Men are of two classes: 
those who do their best work 
today and forget about it, and 
those who promise to do their 
best work tomorrow and forget 
about it .—The Chrysler Circle. 


Starts Own Crossing Campaign 

Mike Grant, a crossing watch¬ 
man at Paris, Texas, on the 
Frisco Lines, has inaugurated 
a “ Cross Crossing Cautiously ” 
campaign of his own origina¬ 
tion. It is most unique and 
so direct in its appeal as to 
recommend its adoption where- 
ever the paths of trains and 
automobiles cross. Mike works 
double time “ putting it over." 
After he has brought traffic to 
a halt with his “ Stop ” sign, 
and while a train is passing, 
he approaches the driver of the 
nearest truck, with a sheet of 
well worn paper at the top of 
which appears the following: 

" We, the undersigned truck 
drivers, licensed by the State 
of Texas, do sign our names to 
this resolution for the purpose 
of cooperating with the rail¬ 
roads that do business in the 
city of Paris. Texas. For the 
benefit of the general public, 
ourselves, our employers and 
the railroad company, we agree 
to use every precaution to avoid 
accidents, and in the event any 
of us see another driver disobey 
any of the traffic laws of this 
state, we will report any such 
person to his employer." 

Already, Mike has two sheets 
of paper filled with the signa¬ 
tures of truck drivers of Texas 
concerns and he promises to 
continue his campaign until 
every motor driver that passes 
his crossing has signified his 
intention of obeying the laws 
of " Safety First." 


Jtnciher Shippers' Advisory Board 

Representatives of the indus¬ 
trial, agricultural and financial 
interests of New England, at a 
meeting in Boston on July 6, 
organized the New England 
Shippers' Regional Advisory 
Board, the purpose of which is 
to bring about greater coopera¬ 
tion between shippers of those 
states and the individual car¬ 
riers and the railroads as a 
whole through the Car Service 
Division of the American Rail¬ 
way Association and also to 
bring about a better understand¬ 
ing of their mutual problems. 
This is the eleventh board of 
its kind to be organized in the 
United States, these boards now 
having a total membership of 
more than 7,000 representatives 
of industry and agriculture. 


Jlnd What‘s More I 

Lawyer: Madam, you lost 

your thumb in the wreck, you 
say, but how can you prove it 
worth the $3,000 you have sued 
the company for? 

Lady Plaintiff: It was the 
thumb I kept my husband under. 

— Highbinders. 


Highest Aerial ‘(Tramway 

Bolivia boasts of the highest 
aerial tramway in the world. 
It spans a distance of more 
than five miles between the 
workings of the Caracoles Tin 
Company in the upper eastern 
slope of the Andes mountains 
near the headwaters of the 
Amazon river, at an altitude 
varying from 15,000 to 17,000 
feet, to its mill in the valley 
below where the altitude ranges 
from 11,000 to 12,000 feet, and 
is used for the carrying of ore. 
Buckets travel over mountains 
and across valleys at intervals 
of approximately 1,000 feet 
apart and are moved downward, 
after starting, by the weight of 
the ore which they contain, 
which force also moves the 
empty buckets back to the mine 
over a returning cable. The 
tramway development has met 
the problem of prohibitive costs 
of road building. 


jts Fair For One As the Other 

The rate of return on the 
capital invested in agriculture 
for the year ended June 30, 
1925, according to the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, was 4.6 
per cent as compared with 3.3 
per cent earned in the year 
ended June 30, 1924. 

This rate, the department 
says, was “ not sufficient to 
yield both a fair return on the 
capital invested in the business 
and a fair wage for the labor 
of farm operators and their 
families.” 

It was, however, higher than 
the rate earned by the rail¬ 
roads. During the calendar 
year, 1924, the railroads earned 
4.33 per cent on the property 
investment and for the first six 
months of this year 4.46 per 
cent. 

—Railroad Data. 


World's Largest Office Building 

The world's largest office 
building, thirty stories high and 
with about 1,350.000 square 
feet of rentable office space, is 
to be built In the block between 
43d and 44th streets (east of 
the Grand Central Terminal ana 
north of the Commodore hotel). 
New York City, by the “ Eastern 
Offices, Incorporated,” at a cost 
of approximately $19,000,000. 
The site was leased from the 
New York Central. 


Seventy-seven towns and 
cities on the Frisco Lines have 
adopted resolutions pledging 
loyalty to that road in its efforts 
to compete with motor bus 
lines. 
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OME is 
all this 


the one place in 
World where 


hearts are sure of each other. 
It is the place of confidence. 
It is the spot where expressions 
of tenderness gush out without 
any sensation of awkwardness 
and without any dread of ridi¬ 


cule. 


Frederick William Robertson 







